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NURSING IN MISSION STATIONS 

CHANGSHA AND YALE-IN-CHINA 
By Alfred C. Reed, M.D. 

PART II 

Americans are exerting a great influence on the development of 
western culture in Changsha. Not the least of the agencies through 
which American ideals and methods are being learned by the Hunanese 
is the institution known as Yale-in-China* Just ten years ago Yale- 
in-China had its inception at Yale University. Just ten years have been 
consumed in getting a foothold in Changsha, in winning favor with the 
Chinese and in developing the splendid institution of today. The 
parent organization is an incorporated society of faculty, students and 
graduates of Yale University which supports the work in Changsha. 
The movement stands by itself as an original and successful university 
idea, doing practical missionary work in the broadest sense of the term 
and seeking to build up an institution which shall mean to China what 
Yale means to America. It is an ideal worthy of a great university 
and of an American university. 

Yale-in-China is non-sectarian but broadly and distinctly Chris- 
tian. Its activity is not evangelistic but educational and medical. It 
supplements, without entering their field, the work of the regular mis- 
sionary societies. It seeks to provide higher education, both academic 
and medical, for Chinese students who are qualified to enter. The col- 
lege of Yale-in-China has 240 students and an equally long waiting list. 
Its first Freshman class numbers 15 men, the balance being in the high 
school department. Buildings are being erected on a new 30 acre 
campus outside the north gate of the city and the old Chinese property 
within the city will soon be given up. 

Even more remarkable than the growth of the college of Yale-in- 
China, which equals in ten years w T hat the parent university required 
fifty to accomplish, is the development of the medical department. 
The Yale Hospital has grown and enlarged its scope until it consists of 
two separate hospitals for men and women respectively with a staff of 
four Chinese house physicians and four attending physicians, members 
of Yale-in-China. Within the past year has come a development to- 
tally unexpected by Yale, which well marks the estimation placed by 
the Chinese on Yale's work in Changsha. A group of eighty of the 
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Hunanese gentry formally petitioned Yale to enter into a cooperative 
agreement with the Hunan government for the purpose of organizing 
and supporting a high class school of medicine. The agreement is 
now in full operation and under it a medical preparatory school has 
been opened with 19 students, while two nurses' training schools, for 
men and women respectively, are completing their second year. The 
contract has received approval and support from the cabinet of Yuan 
Shih-kai at Peking and is being entered into with great enthusiasm by 
the governor and gentry of Hunan. The Chinese are to pay $50,000 
(Mexican) annually for a term of ten years, and are to provide sufficient 
land and suitable buildings for the medical and nursing schools. Yale 
is to supply fifteen full-time teachers, a modern hospital for which the 
money has already been given, and is to administer the plant. 

China has never before seen anything like this Hunan- Yale Medi- 
cal Education Association, and its inauguration marks the opening of a 
new era in the development of China. Its supreme significance lies in 
this fact: it is essentially a wholesale cooperation between Chinese and 
Americans to develop a first class western school of medicine and medi- 
cal research. It thus has the advantage of western men and methods 
and the very exceptional advantage of loyal and sincere Chinese support. 
The governor of Hunan has made the initial payments and has given 
property worth $50,000 (Mexican), within the city and nine acres of 
land adjoining the new Yale campus outside the north gate. Even 
now it is said that no such enterprise as this can succeed in China, but 
about the only argument favoring such a view is that it has never been 
done before. The men back of this enterprise, both Chinese and 
foreign, are not men to be discouraged by any obstacle or dissuaded 
by any argument. They have gone ahead with the big idea of Yale- 
in-China in spite of difficulty, discouragement and actual danger, and 
they have made a success of it. They will make a success of the 
Hunan- Yale Medical School. Much could be written of the brilliant 
work of E. H. Hume and F. C. Yen, both Yale men, and together 
responsible for Yale-in-China's great medical development, but that is 
another story. Still another story is the tale of Dr. Yen, an American 
and English trained physician, of the most up-to-date type, and his 
team-mate on the Hunan-Yale board of trustees, old Dr. Chu, a native 
Chinese practitioner of the old school who, after achieving fame and 
wealth in the practice of Chinese medicine, has given it up and turned 
all his resources and influence to the support of the western Hunan- 
Yale. That, too, is a long and dramatic story. It must answer for the 
present to have barely sketched a movement for medical education in 
China which is attracting the attention of far-sighted educators both in 




NO. 1. OLD CHINESE SCHOLAR WITH TORTOISE-SHELL 
SPECTACLES AND FAN 




NO. 2. YALE HOSPITAL STAFF 

Front Row, Left to Right: Dr. Hume. Miss Farnsworth, Mrs. Chang, 

Miss Gage, Dr. Yen. Second Row: Dr. Frost, Dr. Reed. 
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NO. 3. A NURSES' CLASS AT THE YALE HOSPITAL 




NO. 4. GROUP OF PATIENTS IN YALE HOSPITAL 
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China and America. Not the least interesting feature of this work is 
that the Chinese graduates of Yale-in-America are loyally supporting 
Yale-in-China and have underwritten two professorships in the Hunan- 
Yale Medical School. 

Such in brief is Yale-in-China and its home city, Changsha. The 
Chinese has many things to learn from America and it is more than 
possible that he may have some things to teach. Americans are in 
favor in China today because they represent the only great power 
which China feels she can trust. Great opportunities await us in 
trade, in mutual education and in international friendship. If these 
opportunities can be improved on a cooperative basis with the Chi- 
nese, they are bound to succeed to the advantage of both parties, and 
Yale-in-China marks more than an experiment and model in this 
direction. 

ITEM 

Esther L. Shields, who has returned to Chosen (Korea) after a long 
furlough in this country, found that the Japanese have established 
examinations for nurses. She writes: 

A government examination, quite practical, is required of all nurses who 
expect to follow their profession, those coming in from the United States as well 
as those who are trained here, Japanese and Koreans. I think all must have 
certificates before going out from the hospital to do general nursing. Am glad I 
was able to attend to the matter so soon after coming back and received my 
certificate yesterday. Miss D. M. Battles of the Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York City, and I went up for our examination at the same time, but she went to 
Hai Ju before the certificates were formally presented so hers will be mailed to 
her and we can settle down to work. Miss Battles goes to a hospital cared for 
by the Methodist Episcopal mission. Kathlyn Esteb has been here since April 
(Severance Hospital, Seoul) and took over the superintendent's responsibility 
for the nursing department. There are twenty Korean pupil nurses now and 
three graduates. 



